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2 1 2 May's Journey in the 

XIX. — Journey in the Yoruba and Nupe Countries in 1858. By 
Daniel J. May, Esq., f.r.g.s., Second Master, r.n. 

Read, June 27, 1859. 
To the Bight Honourable the Earl of Malmesbury, &c. &c. &c. 

Fernando Po, 13th November, 185S. 

My Loed, — I have the honour to report to your Lordship my pro- 
ceedings in pursuance of Dr. Baikie's instructions to me, dated 
23rd May, 1858, directing me to endeavour to explore some of 
the less known districts in the east of the great Yoruba country. 

I left the encampment on the banks of the Niger early on the 
morning of the 24th May, accompanied by W. Reader, a man of 
the Bonii district, and a carrier, a man of the adjacent district of 
Bede, both in East Yoruba, and through which it was probable I 
should pass. 

I pursued my former route, leaving the river at Fangan, and 
arrived duly at llorin at 11 a.m. of the 27th. Being the bearer of 
a mail with the important news recently received from the conflu- 
ence, and feeling that such a course would be the establishment of 
a most desirable precedent, I sought an immediate interview with 
the chief, and, pleading my haste, left llorin the same afternoon, 
reached Ogbawmoshaw the following day (28th May), and thence 
despatching a special messenger, succeeded in forwarding the mail 
of which I was the bearer, by the steamer from Lagos of 7th June. 

My interview with the chief at llorin was lengthy and satis- 
factory, continuing the familiarity adopted between us on my 
previous visit, my inclination and his curiosity and interest render- 
ing it, I hope, both useful and instructive. 

Resting at Ogbawmoshaw until the morning of Monday, 31st 
May, I then set out for Ibadan, purposing to reach it by an 
eastern route, passing through a considerable town, Iwo. The 
first town reached was Ejebo, of a tolerable size, the approaches to 
which are broader and cleaner, and the town itself is also cleaner 
and better arranged, than is usual. I here first met a functionary 
called an " Ajele," a resident representative of the power to which 
any town is directly subject, and who takes cognizance of all public 
matters transpiring. In this case, as in every town which I after- 
wards visited and found a similar officer, I had first to see him and 
explain to him my business and objects, and was then by him con- 
ducted to the chief of the town. Ejebo is subject to Ibadan, and 
the tolls taken in the roads approaching it are appropriated by that 
power. The chief received me kindly, gave me a kid and a few 
cowries, and assigned me quarters for the night. The next day's 
journey was to a farmstead, Obagba, the road lying through alter- 
nations of the usual light forests or wilderness, and tortuous path 
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through dense jungle. This place was once of considerable size, 
but, having been " broken " three times, has never recovered. It is 
now a farm to Iwo, which, on the following day (2nd June), I found 
to be but about 5 miles distant. Iwo is fully as large as Ogbaw- 
moshaw, very clear and clean, houses substantially built, compounds 
more compact, and the chief's house quite a wonder to me. The 
principal novelty in it was two covered porticoes engrafted on the 
house, supported by thick wooden carved pillars, and forming 
entrance and audience halls. This style, applied to the residences 
of chiefs and head men, became common on my farther journey. 
After considerable delay I was admitted to an interview with the 
chief, he and his household occupying one portico, his head man 
and myself the other. I found him an elderly, easy man, attired 
in a faded red damask waistcoat kind of garment, loosely wrapped 
about with a lady's white Paisley shawl, and a red velvet cap on his 
head. A large crowd occupied the space before the chief's house, 
to which I was an object of much curiosity, and which seemed, too, 
to be none diminished by my being the second white man visiting 
this town. My explanations proving satisfactory, after some con- 
versation the question of housing me was discussed ; it seemed to 
afford much difficulty, but was at last arranged. I was much struck 
with the apparent paucity of men at this place ; the preponderance 
of females is always evident, but it seemed here to be greater than 
usual. In the evening I paid a more familiar visit to the chief, and 
made him a small present ; and in leaving him and his town, left 
also, I think, the belief in the honesty and truth of white men and 
their intentions. 

About 4 miles from Iwo I crossed the rocky bed of the Obba, 
now 2 feet deep, and about 60 yards wide ; then journeying by a 
good road through an impenetrable forest, reached a clearance 
where stands the halting village " OfFa ;" then by a like road 
through like forest, reaching the village Lalupawn at 2 p.m., the end 
of our journey for the day. We had a tornado in the evening and 
early night, which would have been immaterial to our comfort, but 
that 1 had contented myself with a ju-ju house in the market-place, 
with no walls and a leaky thatch, for a lodging. Leaving Lalu- 
pawn at half-past 5 on the morning of 4th June, and travelling 
the whole way through cultivated ground, I reached Ibadan about 
half-past 10. Between Iwo and Ibadan palm-trees are particularly 
numerous. I found this route from Ogbawmoshaw to Ibadan much 
frequented by traders taking sheep, goats, fowls, pigeons, &c, 
principally from Ilorin and the northward to Ibadan market. 

I venture, my Lord, to digress a moment, to remark that one of 
the principal objects of the journey on which I had now set out was 
to endeavour to open up direct communication between Lagos or the 
sea and the trading post at the confluence of the Kwora and 
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Binue. It was with this view I came so far down the country as 
Ibadan, as also that from there I had reason to expect being 
favoured with the valuable companionship of the Rev. David Hin- 
derer, of the Church Mission, whose station is there ; an inesti- 
mable advantage which, however, I did not enjoy. 

Among the many large towns in the better known parts of 
Yoruba enjoying perfect independence, but paying a nominal alle- 
giance to the king at Awyaw, Ibadan, approaching if not equal to 
Abbeokiita in size and extent, ranks unquestionably first in actual 
power : they are the soldiers, the fighting tribe of Yorubans ; and 
of this I had perpetual and often painful evidence throughout my 
journey. 

I passed the interval from my arrival at Ibadan until the 8th 
June under the hospitable roof of Mr. Hinderer, resting my horse 
and attendants, making observations, and collecting information 
about the country eastward. I learned that an army of Ibadan 
was in that direction, and knew that an army from Ilorin was also 
there marauding and rendering the country impassable ; and all my 
informants were of opinion that this would obstruct my progress, 
which, indeed, proved to be true. I left the Iwo gate, an eastern 
one, of Ibadan, at 8 a.m. of the 9th June for Agbom. After pass- 
ing through the cultivated ground which extends for many miles 
around Ibadan, and then for some miles through forests, and after 
accomplishing altogether I estimate s.s.e. (compass), 15', we 
arrived at the river Oshtin. This point is 5 or 6 miles below its 
confluence with the Obba, and here 1 found it a considerable river 
about 100 yards broad ; we crossed in a canoe, and swam the horse. 
This river is the Palma of the charts, falling into the lagoon east 
of Lagos. It is reported to me to have many rocks in it, and that 
no canoes traffic on it. From this point of crossing to Ekpe (Koso- 
kos' head-quarters) is a day and a half's journey ; and notwith- 
standing this account of it, it may prove a practicable and speedier 
medium of communication with Ibadan and East Yoruba and the 
sea, during a short time of the year, than that by the Ogun and 
Abbeokiita. 

Travelling about 4 miles farther south-easterly, we concluded a 
long day's journey by arriving at Agbom late, an interview 
with the Ajele and the procuring a lodging occupying the re- 
mainder of the daylight. My host was the head man next the 
chief, and he proved an hospitable one. The town wall of Ag- 
bom encircles a vast amount of needless ground as uncleared as 
that outside it. This is not peculiar to Agbom, but it was the 
first place I observed it : perhaps it is indicative of the expecta- 
tions of its people. From Ibadan to this place the ground is every- 
where strewed with mica, in the corn-fields, about the paths, and it 
enters into the composition of every stone. I was delayed at 
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Agbom the whole of the 10th June from inability to procure a 
single carrier. The day, though gloomy as to weather, could 
scarcely be called a dull one ; my host made a Sunday of it, 
which consisted (in that part of the process which was public) in 
drumming, drinking palm-wine, and eating kola-nuts, aided by 
changing parties of friends and visitors, all equally devoutly dis- 
posed. He gave me a kid, and otherwise behaved very kind 
to me. 

On the morning of Friday, the 11th June, I resumed my 
journey, leaving Agbom about 7 a.m. A good rising road for 
about 4 miles brought me to the village of Itaokon, from which 
place the remainder of our day's journey was along a muddy and 
intricate path through a tangled forest, and so tortuous as to 
render my compass of little avail, until about 3 p.m., when we 
emerged from this forest upon the small town of Bawgawn, our 
halting place. Again resuming my journey on the morning of the 
12th, we passed over continuous cultivated ground, through many 
clusters of fan palms ; passed by or through the small towns of 
" Agidabo," " Bagu-bagu," and Akibidi ; crossed the streams 
" Sasa " and " Okpa;'' and finally about 3 p.m. accomplished one 
desideratum of my journey by arriving at the much-talked-of town 
ofl'fe. 

The task of collecting information, and especially if it has any- 
thing of a political character in it, is known to be difficult in this 
country. How much this would be increased, and how much its 
value be impaired, by passing through an interpreter whose know- 
ledge of the English language is insufficient and his comprehensi- 
bility worse, I here and throughout my journey have painfully 
learnt. 

I'fe, the reputed seat of idolatry, a large town occupying much 
ground upon pretty hills, and surrounded by others, presents now 
no features to render it remarkable above other Y6ruban towns. 
It is subject to and has an Ajele of Ibadan resident. The Maho- 
medan religion- is common in it, and it is just emerging from a 
fierce civil war. On the death of a late king two factions arose — 
a legitimist against a slave party, which perhaps may be translated 
aristocracy versus democracy. The last king had been a scion of 
and secretly favourable to the latter party, having in his lifetime 
enriched them with much advice and warning as to what would 
probably happen at his death. The " slave " party have triumphed, 
and, occupying generally a large section of old l'fe called Moda- 
kake, the name "I'fe" is never heard; and that which should 
represent it is an extensive plot of ruins. My first visit was to the 
Ajele, by whom I was conducted to the Modakake chief. He 
summoned his head men, and we had a long interview. The noise 
and crowd were excessive, for this was the first visit of a European, 
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and there seemed no ability to improve the matter. Having 
explained my business, a long whispering and consulting took 
place as to what would be proper to give me. A goat, kola-nuts, 
and a few cowries were presented at intervals. The old chief 
expressed satisfaction at my visit, gave orders about my lodging, 
&c, when I left, accompanied by the crowd before mentioned, 
after requesting permission to pay him another visit on the follow- 
ing day. In the evening the chief, with a few attendants, him- 
self paid me a visit, bringing a present of eggs, &c. He is, I 
conclude, a weak-minded, spiritless old man, evidently the instru- 
ment of stronger wills ; and he grew very importunate that I should 
give him some medicine " to keep the country good." It was in 
vain I assured him that honesty, justice, and truth were the only 
specifics. To the last he believed I had something in my pocket 
that would ensure it, and that I was restrained from giving it to 
him by a want of generosity. 

The following day — Sunday, 13th June, 1858 — I rested at this 
place, taking advantage of it to make observations, collect inform- 
ation, and look at the town. Induced by the discouraging inform- 
ation I obtained as to the probability of getting eastward, a route 
that would have enabled me to reach Benin for some time engaged 
my attention; but I decided that another, through Ilesha, the 
chief town of the Ijesha district, would be preferable. 

In consequence of some aggression, all communication between 
I'fe and Ilesha had been stopped for seven months ; a king's mes- 
senger, however, was appointed to conduct me and hand me over 
to the Ijesha outpost. A youth having been with difficulty engaged 
as a carrier, I set out on Monday morning, the 14th June, from I'fe 
for Ilesha. Leaving Modakake, we passed through the very ex- 
tensive ruins of I'fe, which are now slowly being rebuilt, whence 
the road is entirely up and down the pretty hills we see eastward 
from I'fe, which road, being moreover for seven months an unused 
one, was often invisible, and always the most wearisome and worst 
I had travelled over. On leaving the district of I'fe the micaceous 
ground and stone disappear, and a rich red loam takes their places. 
Having accomplished, I estimate, e.n.e. 8' (though now and in all 
these cases the actual travel is much more), we ascended another 
hill, on the top of which was the small village Giimodi, and 
entered the district of Ijesha. Much caution was observed in 
receiving me ; but having satisfied themselves that, though unusual, 
my visit was honest, I was received with expressions of pleasure, 
and hope that my journey might be the means of re-opening the 
communication. In the presence of the head men there, I sent a 
message to the Modakake chief, which I hope and think probably 
did aid in the matter. 

A stranger, from an enemy, was not to be lost sight of. One 
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of the head men of the village was deputed to conduct me to 
Ilesha, for which place, after an hour or two's delay, we set out. 
An equally hilly road, but by a better path, through most pic- 
turesque country, brought me to another village, Itaofa, where it 
was strongly insisted I should sleep whilst my approach was an- 
nounced and permission obtained for my entering Ilesha : the 
object, as is not unfrequent in such cases, I knew afterwards, and 
so persisted in going on. By sunset we were very close to the 
gates of Ilesha, and at a cross-road my conductor now insisted on 
our stopping whilst he went forward to obtain the desired per- 
mission, &c. About half-past 7 he returned, accompanied by 
a messenger with a message of welcome from the authorities ; so, 
forming a novel cavalcade, and guided by fire sticks, we approached 
the town. The gates were opened with much formality, and we 
proceeded through the quiet, dark, and deserted streets — if paths 
bounded by grass ten or twelve feet high can be termed such — 
through sundry ditches, or along rudely constructed little bridges, 
to the house of a head man next the chief. Here food was 
ready for us, which, in spite of extreme weariness, I was quite 
ready for ; after which I was further conducted to the quarters 
appointed for me, the same as occupied by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
of the Yoruba American Mission, on his visit some months 
previously. 

The 15th, 16th, and 17th June, 1858, I passed at Ilesha, which 
was a longer stay than I wished or intended, and less pleasant 
from the fact of my being almost a prisoner, as it is not permitted 
to a stranger to walk abroad until he has been received and 
recognised by the chief. It is the largest and by far the most 
important place visited by me after leaving Ibadan, and remark- 
able for the size and solidity of its houses and the intricacy of 
their construction ; that of the chief occupies nearly a square half- 
mile, and is surrounded by a wall upwards of twenty feet high. 
The people of Ijesha have a wilder aspect than is common to 
Yorubans, produced perhaps by an increased amount of negro 
beard, and a practice of wearing calabashes for head coverings ; 
the females wear a saucer-shaped button, the shank inserted in a 
hole in the left nostril. 

Seeking information to guide me as to my farther route, I learned 
that a large town, Ado, lay three or four days' journey eastward, 
and so from its position precisely where I wanted to go. Although 
I could learn nothing certain on the point, I am disposed to believe 
that this town Ado may give a name to a stream rising near it, and 
be the same we know falling into the Kwora, near Idda, with a 
similar name. Inquiries, messages, and food I daily received 
during my stay ; but it was the second day after my arrival before 
I was summoned to an interview, and then only with the second 
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head man before mentioned. Everything was deemed by him and 
a few attendant head men satisfactory concerning me, except my 
farther proposed journey Adowards : this they pronounced imprac- 
ticable, as the army of Ibadan was then engaged particularly against 
that town, and then formally solaced me by telling me that I should 
speedily see the chief and have his determination in the matter : as 
I suspected I had it then in his. On the third day, about 4 p.m., 
the promised interview took place. The chiefs house is imposing 
in height and size, regularly built, and really looks a palace in 
Africa. After half an hour's waiting in an outer court-yard, sur- 
rounded by a numerous and anxious crowd, I was ushered farther 
into its recesses into a spacious square, with a piazza around it, 
where all was order and decorum, one end being occupied by the 
chief on a raised dais, with about twenty-four chiefs around him, all 
in state costume— the other, the sides, and the distant half of the 
square being filled by the squatting populace. A place was assigned 
me and my attendants also in the open square, but close to the chief 
and courtiers : no mat was offered to sit upon, in spite of my calling 
attention to the want by a very deliberate spreading of my hand- 
kerchief. The chief, whose name is Owa, is a tall middle-aged 
man, with an elongated oval-shaped face, forbidding and indicative 
of bad temper, his only regal distinction farther than his raised 
lounge being a coronet of small white cowries on scarlet cloth 
about his head : the second head man, the governor of the town, 
was the medium of communication. The conversation was merely 
a repetition of that with the governor. The chief expressed himself 
pleased and satisfied with everything — that trade should be esta- 
blished between his country and white men — that white men should 
come to Ilesha, build a house, live and teach his people, as at 
other Yoruba towns — but that I should go or try to go to Ado he 
could not approve of. This reluctance, so commonly experienced, 
to permit strangers to pass beyond a town or district, is attributable 
much to the responsibility a chief feels concerning you : he holds 
himself and is held responsible to an extent to the place from which 
you came, and in this case there was certainly much palpable reason 
for his non-compliance ; but that it is more often attributable to the 
jealousy of chiefs and rulers, and was much so in this case, I am 
certain. The refusal to proceed beyond was distinctly made to refer 
not only to this instant, but to any future occasion. I was told that 
the only thing that was approved of on this head was that I should 
return whence I came ; but, after some remonstrance, it was granted 
that I might do as Mr. Clarke had done, go hence to Ila, and I had 
no alternative. I made the best present my means afforded : it was 
far from an appropriate one, and I believe that my case might have 
been more favourably considered had I been enabled to make timely 
presents to the governor and an adviser or two. I was presented 
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with a kid and two heads (4000) of cowries ; and the chief having 
requested and been favoured with a better look at me than our 
positions had afforded him, the interview terminated. I found two 
instances here of Sierra Leone people, sometime residents of Lagos, 
coming here to revisit their homes and friends, and learned and saw 
afterwards that such is frequent. From Ilesha, Ila is situated north- 
north-easterly about three days' direct journey ; but by the route 
used is one of five. I wished to follow the straighter and shorter, 
but was not permitted. 

At 6 a.m. of Friday, 18th June, 1858, I left my quarters in 
Ilesha, accompanied by a chiefs messenger, and travelled north- 
westerly 4|- miles over a fair but rugged road to a farm village — 
numerous roads branching to farms indicating much cultivation in 
the vicinity. During this stage I observed an incident confirmatory 
of an opinion I had formed of the despotic character of the govern- 
ment in Ijesha. Meeting a woman carrying a large calabash of 
palm wine, my messenger (by virtue of his office) at once appro- 
priated it, to the chagrin and loss of, but without the least 
remonstrance from, the poor woman, and freely dispensed thereof to 
all who would, when she was permitted to carry the remainder to 
our halting and breakfasting place for our farther refreshment. I 
made a present of its value to the woman, and requested my mes- 
senger to provide no such farther supplies whilst he was with me. 
A second short stage brought me to the small village but large 
market-place of Oke-bode, where the chiefs messenger left me, and 
rain detained me for an hour or so. Proceeding by a forest-road, 
still north-westerly, for about 6 miles, I reached the river Oslrun, 
over which my party and our loads were ferried piecemeal in a large 
calabash, pushed and guided by a walking and sometimes swimming 
ferryman : a little above it flows over rocks ; here it is about 
50 yards broad, breast deep, and flows about 2 knots an hour. On 
reaching the north side of the river the road ascends and passes 
over open cultivated country, affording us a fine view of the hills 
from south to east, among which we had been lately travelling ; 
the red loam of Ijesha disappears, and the usual gravelly soil takes 
its place. A farther journey of about 2 J miles occupied until 3 p.m., 
when I arrived at Oshogbo, which I found a good-sized town, but 
of rude and insufficient construction. Between Oke-bode and 
Osh6gbo is the line of division between Ijesha and Yoruba proper 
in this direction. A visit to the Ajele (still of Ibadan) soon pro- 
cured me quarters for the night. 

On Saturday morning (19th June) I resumed my journey for 
2 or 3 miles. I had a pleasant road over open cultivated country, 
and then merged into forest. When near I'bukun, where our day's 
journey was to end, I crossed a stream Oyele, knee deep, running 
southward a day's journey into the Oshun, near a place " Lashi," 
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through which a direct route from Ilesha to I'la would lie, and by 
which, as I mentioned, I wished to have come. After having 
travelled from Oshogbo, I estimate e. by s. 12', at 1 p.m. I entered 
the town of I'bukun, now a miserable and unimportant one, which 
seems to have much engaged the attention of the marauding powers, 
having been twice destroyed during the last three or four years. 
The Ajele being absent in Ibadan, my interview was directly with 
the chief and his few councillors. I found them precisely such a 
party as one would expect to find in such victims of tyranny and 
oppression. The shattered and neglected aspect of the town, and 
the subdued and melancholy manners of its chief and his head men, 
gave me a painful idea of the effects produced by the rapacity of 
the two powers Ibadan and Ilorin. I had seen some of it before, 
and I saw more subsequently. The old chief entertained me with 
an account of many of the woes that had befallen him and his town, 
and, in spite of his misfortunes, he did not neglect to be hospitable. 
I was lodged in the Ajele's hoase, and in the evening the chief 
visited me, presenting me with a goat, the shedding of whose blood 
upon the ground at the will, if not by the hand of a white man, it 
was anticipated would be productive of much good to their country. 
I condoled with him, thanked him, and made him a small present. 
One grows surprised, in passing from one town to another, all 
victims of and oppressed by the same powers, that a system of 
amalgamation against the common pest should not have been 
formed ; but, as we know, to submit is a large element of African 
character. 

On reaching I'bukun I had again arrived in the district of 
Ijesha. The following morning I set out from I'bukun for the 
next stage of my journey to Abajo. The first difficulty the road pre- 
sented was a cutting about 6 feet deep, too narrow for a horse to 
walk on, and in one place obstructed by a tree fallen across it, 
under which it was with difficulty my unsaddled horse could be 
gotten. At a small town, Ohtan, we halted and breakfasted, where 
I paid a visit of courtesy to the chief, who gave me a few cowries 
and kola-nuts. There is another town of this name somewhat 
northward of this, through which Mr. Clarke passed ; indeed that 
gentleman's route from Oshogbo to 1'la was throughout more 
northerly than mine. Leaving Ohtan, we entered upon a very bad 
road, up and down steep hills, through cuttings of gravel and loam 
(peculiar to this day's journey), over protruding masses of granite, 
with bushes uncut, and the road itself often invisible — torn clothes, 
scratched and bruised limbs, being the results — until close to Abajo, 
where a mass of granite, insurmountable for horses, stopped me. I 
walked into the town, was conducted to the house and represen- 
tative of the Ajele (for here too that official was in Ibadan), and 
thence, after being refreshed with palm wine, to the house of the 
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chief, where I was well received in the midst of a very large, 
curious, and excited crowd ; he was pleased w r ith my visit, and 
satisfied with my purposes, and, after some conversation, assigned 
me quarters and gave me a goat. Abajo, about half the size of 
Oshogbo, is situated on the top of a granite hill, inaccessible for 
horses, except by a secret path ; it is subject to, and has an Ajele 
of Ibadan in it ; it is rude in the construction of its houses, like all 
the towns I visited this side (East) of Ilesha, but appears to have 
enjoyed much, if not entire, freedom from attack, no doubt from 
its difficulty of approach. I rested a day (21st June) here for the 
benefit of my attendants and my horse. 

At Ibadan 1 had heard of a great war-chief, E'shu, resident in 
this direction : now I learned more particulars of his whereabouts, — 
that he lived at a town, E'shon, three days' journey eastward of 
I'la, and was esteemed the most powerful chief in that quarter. A 
messenger and suite of his were now here (at Abajo), returning to 
him after a mission to Ibadan, to which power even he is tributary, 
whom I invited to visit me, anticipating some information ; he came 
in much state with a host of followers and a vigorous drummer, one 
of the former flourishing two case bottles of Dutch gin, to which, as 
to some of their fellows, the whole party had evidently been pro- 
fuse in their attentions, so that the visit, though sufficiently con- 
vivial (on the one side at least), was far from useful or interesting. 
I had no present to offer this man, which it would have been judi- 
cious to do, as he was to precede me on the journey, but I enter- 
tained him with kola-nuts. This poverty, but apparent meanness on 
my part, was not forgotten, but I found duly recorded concerning 
me on my subsequent arrival at E'shon. In these tributary towns a 
proportionate tax is levied on every house, which has to be paid 
every week, or, at farthest, fortnight, to the king, who transmits it. 

I left Abajo for I'la on the morning of the 22nd June, descended 
the hill on which it stands, passed over a smaller one, and then 
travelled north-eastward still over hills to the village Ireshi, which 
was visited by Mr. Clarke ; his route and my more southerly one 
here meeting a few hours' journey from I'la. Ireshi stands also 
on a hill, which we descended, still travelling north-eastward, 
passing over another hill, and crossing and recrossing a small 
stream running south-westward. About 1 p.m. I entered I'la, now 
the principal town of the Igbomna district, and after visiting the 
Ajele was duly installed in lodgings. 

This district of Yoruba is small in extent, and rich in the pro- 
duction of cotton ; the principal chief in it was he of a town, Owu, 
north-eastward from this, but recently he has become eclipsed by 
the chief of I'la. As I purposed continuing my journey in the 
morning, I sought and obtained an interview with the chief soon 
after my arrival ; his house I found large, well kept, and substantial, 
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with the before-mentioned portico construction, a contrast to the 
rest of the town, which, though extensive, is rude. I was received 
with much formality and decorum in the presence of a large but 
quiet assembly of head-men and people ; the chief was richly 
attired in a red plush or velvet waistcoat, with a mass of white 
satin wrapped and lying around him as he sat. I told him I was 
on my way to E'shon (having, after obtaining all possible informa- 
tion, determined on this). I told him (as I had done on all pre- 
vious occasions) of our trading establishments at the confluence, and 
objects ; the whole met with universal approbation, and a ready 
and cheerful assent to an inquiry I had embodied as to their wish 
to have " white man live among them to teach them book," &c. 
I was presented with a goat and two heads of cowries, but not 
having expected so ostentatious and official a reception, I was un- 
provided with a present in return ; and on a subsequent comparison 
between my remaining stock and the journey before me, I felt it 
would be imprudent to attempt a remedy. Since my visit to this 
district of Igbomna I have heard of it being in contemplation to 
take measures for the promotion of the growth and trading in 
cotton there ; that the district plentifully produces it I can affirm, 
but I would diffidently submit that it needs examination to prove 
that it is more productive than neighbouring districts, or at least 
sufficiently so to compensate for the far superior means of trans- 
port found elsewhere in conjunction with the commodity. 

I left Ha on the morning of 23rd June, after much difficulty 
about my loads, my poverty in presents having prevented my 
sufficiently cultivating the goodwill of the Ajele to obviate it. 
We travelled on a level road, soon merging into the usual lightly- 
wooded forest, with a narrow and uncut one, passing at intervals 
through open patches and through grass 16 to 20 feet high, until at 
last emerging from this forest we burst upon an open and unusually 
pretty piece of country ; stretching away at my right hand, a dark 
mass of thick forest covering a high and even range of hills ; 
before me, and towards my left, a cluster of bright green hills, 
with scattered palm-trees on them ; and knots of thicker bush in 
ravines at my feet, through which flows a small clear stream. 
This was my entry upon a style of country through which, and 
still more picturesque and charming, I afterwards travelled in the 
districts of Effbn and Yagba. It confirmed an opinion my jour- 
ney ings had induced me to entertain, viz. that a belt of thick 
forest generally intersects Yoruba between the parallels 7° and 8° n., 
and which disappears beyond those limits. The road lay among 
the green hills before me, and thence by a steep and rugged road 
over the range to the right ; soon after which, about 1 p.m., I 
arrived at a place, Ngbatado, composed of ex-inhabitants or fugi- 
tives from oppressed quarters around. It is small, agricultural, 
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and has an Ibadan Ajele in it. Though we had accomplished, I 
estimate, E.S.E., but 6' from I'la, the road had so tired my horse 
and party as to render this a most desirable conclusion to our 
day's progress. 

I set out from Ngbatado on the following morning, the 24th 
June, for Awton, after much delay and sundry messages between 
the Ajele and the chief to procure a carrier. This want seems 
trivial, almost absurd, to cause so much trouble and delay and 
demand my remarks so often. After leaving Ibadan I never 
found a professional carrier, though they are common and uni- 
versal on the trunk road through Yoruba (from Nupe to Abbe- 
okuta), but an individual had always to be procured as a favour 
from some official or head man, and then excessive payment was 
expected. I moved through open country with high grass, then 
by a bad and tortuous road through forests, and, finally, through 
more open country into an excellent avenue-like approach to the 
town Awton. In all, I estimate e.s.e. 10 miles. 

Awton, surrounded by a very deep ditch, was of considerable 
size until about five years since, when it was attacked and partially 
destroyed by an army from Ilorin. It was not, however, subjected, 
still paying tribute only to Ibadan now. Many of its former inha- 
bitants who had fled have returned, and the place is becoming 
restored. It is the boundary town between the district of Igbomna 
and Effon, and from it there is a frequented route of five days' 
journey to Ilorin. All my inquiries about the route eastward to 
the Kwora were met here by accounts of the " war in the road," 
ominous shakings of heads, and representations of much danger. 
I hoped I might find no greater obstacle in the will of E'shu at 
E'shon. 

On the 25th June I left Awton, and proceeded by a good road 
for 2 or 3 miles to the small town " Gogo," which we passed 
through. Continuing our journey, we crossed a stream, " Aw- 
raw," running n.w. about 3 knots, breast deep, and 20 yards 
broad ; were well wetted in a thunderstorm ; and arrived at the 
gate of a town, Jeshaya, where a deep ditch, with but a narrow 
crooked plank across it, involved a circuit among the farms until I 
regained the road beyond the town. A messenger overtook me, 
conducting me in this circuit, which had to be immediately 
repeated on approaching the town of " Tye," which is similarly 
unapproachable for horses. Next, arriving at the half-filled ditch 
of a ruined town, my horse, attempting the usual passage of 
horses there — down into and up out of it- — worn and well tired, 
fell back, and, though not much hurt, caused much trouble and 
delay. We concluded our day's journey under an unusually hot 
sun, most unpleasant after a good wetting, by arriving, about 
5 p.m., at E'shon, the difficulties and delays of which had been 
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magnified to me by my having been very unwell throughout it. 
The road had been open and hilly, through a little forest and much 
long grass. 

I visited the Ajele, but felt too unwell to move farther to see 
the chief. This was a matter calling for deep consultation and 
suspicion, but I was now positively ill for the time, and at last I 
was assigned lodging without the preliminary visit. I sent 
Wm. Reader to announce my arrival and " make compliments " 
to the chief, who, accompanied by a messenger from the Ajele, 
was received by my acquaintance the messenger from Ibadan, who 
must have been still under the influence of a Dutch case-bottle, 
judging from their reception : indeed, that excuse was next day 
made to me for its uncourteousness. E'shon and A'iedi are 
nominally or politically one town ; really they are two, and about 
two miles apart. In the former the Ajele resides ; in the latter the 
chief E'shu is to be found, and, as its formation is recent and it is 
now very select, I imagine it is a compromise with the feelings of 
the reported fighting man who governs, subject, however, to Ibadan. 
I remained at this place during Saturday the 26th June, in the 
forenoon of which I was summoned to E'shu at A'iedi. I found him 
and his assembled head men waiting for me : he, a very black man, 
was seated on a dais, on a fine leopard's skin, under a piazza on 
one side of a spacious square, and a rather select crowd filling the 
other and sides. The salutations over, I was desired to seat my- 
self under the piazza opposite him, and our conversation was 
then conducted by a party of three or four running between us. 
After the usual explanations, I had to approach the matter of my 
proceeding, when I had to learn (politely enough conveyed to me) 
that the road eastward to the confluence was shut to me ; " war in 
the road " was the farther information on my attempting to shake 
the chiefs determination. He pointed out to me that I could 
proceed towards u Ladi," which is five days' journey from E'shon, 
and by which I should more easily reach my friends at Rabba. I 
had no alternative but to adopt this route, accept his proffered 
messenger to the next town, E'gbe, and so relinquish the hope of 
reaching the confluence or visiting the Kakanda districts. I did 
not, and do not now, feel that I have reason to complain of this 
determination of E'shu, believing as I do that his reasons bore 
more reference to me and my safety than anything else. He gave 
me a goat and some kola-nuts, and I made him the best present in 
my power ; but 1 have a strong belief that my movements from 
this point might have been different, could I have been provided 
with even an ordinary supply of materials for presents. The 
interview, which had thus not unexpectedly prostrated my hopes 
when within not more than 50 or 60 miles of the confluence, now 
terminated. 
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I estimate that one-third of the men assembled in and about 
the courtyard were nursing ease -bottles of gin in various stages 
of dissolution, brought recently doubtless from Ibadan ; this I 
esteem no sign of unusual intemperance, but simply of the exces- 
sive estimation in which they hold this European commodity ; still 
to me it seemed abundantly ridiculous. 

E'shu is the principal chief in the district of EfFon. We passed 
out of the north gate of E'shon soon after 6 a.m. of the 27th of 
June : two or three rough small trees formed the only passage 
across the ditch, in crossing which my horse fell and became so 
disabled as to necessitate my walking, for which my strength was 
very ill adapted. Throughout the day I had a good travelling 
road winding about hills ; crossed the A'iye, a small stream 
running northward ; had a fine look at Mount llokoko, east-south- 
east of our route, which I estimated to be 3000 feet high, an 
unusual height, and the highest of a range in that direction in 
Yagba ; endured two heavy thunderstorms ; and on approaching 
E'gbe the aspect of the country became still more picturesque, and 
even parklike. Clusters of stony hills, with bright green and woody 
patches on them, grass of a softer character superseding the usual 
rank sort, careful cultivation, and boundary hedges of tall eu- 
phorbia, with our north-westerly and westerly horizon bounded 
by a high range of land and many hills, some exceeding, I esti- 
mate, 2000 feet in height, were the features which contributed 
then, but which I now find in mentioning do little towards making 
up the un- African scenery the country about E'gbe presented. At 
sunset in the midst of a thunderstorm, having journeyed I esti- 
mate 24 miles, and accomplished n.e. \ e. 18', I entered the town 
of E'gbe, situated on the slope of a hill and surrounded by other 
hills, in the district of Yagba. 

At this place, of necessity, I rested two days. I was hospitably 
received into the house of the old chief. This town consists of 
two distinct parts, approaching the style of the towns on the 
Kwora in rudeness and closeness of construction and general foul- 
ness, and showed a curious amalgamation of the round-built houses 
of that locality with the square, characteristic of the interior ; and as 
a farther symptom of approach to the river I observed armlets of 
plates of ivory superseding the solid ones. There were large 
droves of cattle, but no milk could be procured. 

The town I had left (E'shon) is the limit eastward of the recog- 
nised authority of Ibadan. This town (E'gbe) I found enjoying a 
most unusual amount of political freedom ; it had no Ajele in it, 
and was entirely subject to no power, for which privileges the 
price was, tribute to its strong neighbours at E'shon, to Ilorin, and 
to the king of Nupe ; the next town on my route I found entirely 
subject to, and. with an Ajele of the latter in it. The old chief 
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during my stay treated me with much kindness : he gave me a 
sheep, periodical messes of food, and lastly two heads of cowries. 
My stay here afforded me opportunities for observations, and better 
fitted us all for our farther journey, which we set out upon on 
Wednesday morning, 30th June. After a repetition of an old 
difficulty, the passage for horses across the town ditch, a difficulty 
which of course is not accidental, but politic and universal in this part 
of the country, we proceeded on our journey by a good road through 
open, picturesque country, with hills, green knolls, perpetual culti- 
vation, and constant clusters of huts — a feature peculiar to Yagba, 
and almost unaccountable in such a well-hunted and harassed 
locality : it is, however, doubtless assignable to the extreme pro- 
ductiveness of the soil more than counterbalancing the impending 
dangers in the estimation of these naturally parsimonious people. 
About noon, having travelled, I estimate, E.N.E. 9', we arrived at a 
cluster of houses which, to my surprise, I found was E'jeba, a town I 
had expected to reach only after a long day's journey. My escort to 
E'gbe had consisted of three armed men ; that of to-day, from it, of 
half a dozen. I was announced to, and met outside the town by, 
the Ntipe Ajele, and by him conducted to the chief, a man of 
whom one description will serve for himself and his town — they 
were both old, small, and unimportant. I was comfortably lodged, 
however, and a goat, a mess of food, and a few cowries were brought 
to me. About 4 p.m. there was great excitement produced by the 
arrival of the news of a party of people belonging to a neighbouring 
town, " A'gboro," having been attacked and carried off by a party 
of Ilorin people. There was much noise, arming, mounting, and 
sallying forth, the searching party returning soon after dark without 
any result. This is the occupation and mode of procedure of the 
army from Ilorin here, as of Ibadan and Nupe or any other power 
anywhere else on a marauding and slave-hunting expedition. The 
effects in this beautiful and productive district were lamentable to 
perceive ; doubt, fear, suspicion, forced neglect of agriculture, 
stoppage of trade and communication, misery and sorrow conse- 
quent on the bitter violation of the better feelings of humanity 
(and the more bitter here, where we find so much development and 
sensibility of the affections), are the more prominent : the latter I 
was painfully brought in contact with the following day, when I 
passed the sad group of bereaved and mourning relatives sitting 
under a sacred tree. I found the strongest conviction in the 
minds of these people that " white man," and even I alone, if I 
would, had the power to eradicate this evil and " make the country 
good." I invariably disavowed any such power, both on my own 
account and that of my colour, but I think I never affected their 
strong belief on this point. 

My journey the following day (1st July) was adversely affected 
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by this kidnapping, thus : — I set out from E 'jeba with a messenger 
and a carrier, and we moved eastward to an E'jeba hamlet, where 
they were changed, and we proceeded on another stage to an 
outermost hamlet, whence I found we must proceed without either. 
The old head-man and some dozen others, whom the small village 
and nearest fields supplied, accompanied us for some distance until 
we reached the river Oyi, where they entreated me to wait, as a 
large armed party were expected, with whom I might travel in 
safety to A'gboro. We forded the Oyi, which is the most consider- 
able stream I met throughout my journey ; it was here about 200 
yards broad, 4 to 5 feet deep, flowing north-westerly, and falls into 
the Kwora at or very near E'gan (Egga). Some few miles farther 
on my road we again crossed this river, flowing eastward this time, 
with a current of three knots, which made me aware of the impotence 
(after constant riding) of my legs by sweeping me down the stream. 
At the first ford the armed party (whose business to A'gboro had no 
reference to me) came up, and in their company we continued our 
journey. The road generally was level and stony, through lightly 
wooded country. We arrived at, examined, and passed the spot 
of the previous day's kidnapping, broken calabashes, torn gar- 
ments, trodden grass, &c, showing us the scuffle that must have 
occurred ; whilst here and there were traceable the paths by which 
some individual unfortunates had endeavoured to escape their 
captors by running into the bush. The armed party throughout 
the journey were facetious, loud, and derisive of the enemies not to 
be seen, and who no doubt were prudently far from the spot, on 
whom they vehemently called, and with whom they would pretend 
to be fiercely fighting, stringing their bows, drawing an arrow, and 
rushing from their path in among the bush for this purpose, singing 
all the time rude songs, evidently self-laudatory. All this exhibi- 
tion was intended to excite my admiration and astonishment at 
their prowess. About 3 or 4 miles beyond our second ford of the 
Oyi is the town of A'gboro, the houses of which looked like large 
stones on the top of a bare stony hill, in a range of hills : it is 
equally curious and miserable, but I was glad nevertheless to reach 
it after a tedious day's journey, having accomplished, however, I 
estimate, n.n.e. but 12'. 

From A'gboro I continued my journey on the following morning 
(2nd July), still on a level road, hills now disappearing, and the 
country assuming an aspect and covering similar to that between 
Sare and the river, north-westerly from this. A short and pleasant 
journey brought us to the small circular-shaped town with entirely 
circular huts, named Lefun, no doubt from its position " en route " 
with reference to the tributary of that or very like name examined 
in the Dayspring, and which falls into the Kwora opposite and 
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near it. This place is very inconsiderable, and, like many others, 
difficult for horses to get into. 

On the 3rd July 1 resumed my journey, after delaying the usual 
time (an hour or so) whilst two young men, bows and arrows, 
&c, were being provided. A good road, over open, undulating 
country, lightly wooded, n.n.w. about 7', brought me to the ruins 
of the town of Ladi. From its situation on a gently sloping plain 
I was afforded a most comprehensive view of it ; and its con- 
templation during a ride quite through it afforded food for much 
and sad reflection. Ladi became famous as the head-quarters of 
Das&ba after he had destroyed Rabba and wrested the government 
of Nupe from his half-brother in 1845. It in its turn was soon 
after reduced to the ruins I saw it, and the usurper driven into 
exile. At the extreme north edge, within the wall, is the small 
village, the present Ladi, where I halted for about two hours 
waiting for a guide and carrier to the river four or five miles dis- 
tant, and at last was obliged to proceed as best I could without 
either. After moving about n.e. by n. 4', I arrived near dark at 
half a dozen huts on the right bank of the Kwora, nearly opposite 
the large town " Shaw " (Tsua), situated on an island in the river. 
The chief of this town has the title of " Kuta," or " River King :" 
he controls all matters relative to canoes and the river in this 
part, and his island is a perfect dockyard and depot for the former. 

I had looked forward to this as the termination of my land 
travel, expecting hence to reach Rabba in about three days per 
canoe. I was ferried to the island the next morning, and obtained 
an interview wHh Kuta, whom I found a fine, stout, good-looking 
man, and then in council with his head men. I told him where I 
had started from, where I had been, and what I now wanted from 
him, which met with a peremptory though not uncivil announce- 
ment that I must go by land. I had no alternative, and, although 
my horse much needed rest, " Shaw" was much too little attractive to 
delay there ; so, in half an hour from the time I had landed on the 
island, considering my journey done, I was crossing the few yards 
of water only which now separated the island from the left bank, 
with a three or four days' farther journey before me to Rabba. 
From the bank of the river at this point there is a fine view of the 
Rennell Mountains on the right, and the nearer range, the " Earl 
Grey," northward and before us. Towards the latter our road 
b«nds — a very circuitous one — through the low swampy ground 
bounding the river, through swamps often 3 or 4 feet deep, and 
across a lagoon in a canoe, until we reach somewhat more elevated 
ground and are near the base of the range, where is situated the 
small town of Eseji, by bearing and estimation n.e. 4' from the 
bank of the river at " Shaw." At this place I was received by an 
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unusually young and hospitable head man, who took much trouble 
to furnish me with the best Eseji afforded. I was much struck with 
the transition, on crossing the river, from guns, bows and arrows, 
and universal insecurity, to turbans, Mahomedan insignia, undis- 
turbed industry, and apathetic contentment. 

My kind host, the chief, said he could not furnish me either with 
a guide or carrier, but he himself was mounted, and accompanied 
me some 4 or 5 miles on my journey when I set out from Eseji 
the following morning, Monday, 5th July : he was a most intelli- 
gent, inquiring, and pleasant companion. I had made him a small 
present, and we parted with expressions of much mutual friendship. 
I found the road excellent, running parallel with the range of hills 
on our right and generally about 3 or 4 miles from them, for the 
most part through corn-fields now almost ready for harvest. I 
halted in the small town Edejf, saw many guinea-fowls about the 
corn, passed endless anthills, unusually high and curious in their 
pinnacled and turreted construction, and after having travelled, I 
estimate, n.n.w. 12', completed my day's journey by arriving at 
the small town " Nagi," lying between hills on our right and left. 
I was kindly received here, lodged in the house of the chief, and 
hospitably served. 

The next morning I left " Nagi : " the road wound round a hill, 
with a barren and stony crater-like summit, with volcanic stones 
and matter upon its sides and at its base ; then up another, steep 
and rugged, which afforded no reward, however, in the shape of a 
look at the surrounding country ; along its table top, and down its 
equally steep and rugged opposite side ; and lastly along a level 
cultivated valley to the village Nakupa, where I halted and break- 
fasted. Resuming my journey by a good and level road through 
almost entirely cultivated country, after making in all about 
n.n.w. 9', at 11 a.m. I arrived at Laboshi, a good-sized town, 
which had been pointed out to me as the end of my day's journey. 
I found the chief under a tree in company with his head men — a 
stout, inert man, whose occupation and delight seemed to be copious 
snuff-taking, after the manner of the country, viz. placing about a 
spoonful between the lower lip and gums, his snuffbox being a very 
capacious cylindrical vessel, ornamented with silver and ostenta- 
tiously displayed. I was very unwilling to halt for the day at so 
early an hour, and, after much pressing and debating, succeeded in 
engaging a carrier for another stage to Kudan. It was shrewdly 
argued that, as I had paid 500 cowries to a carrier to come here, 
scarce half a day's journey, I could not but pay 800 to another to 
go a longer half, and to this arrangement I was compelled : GOO 
or 700 cowries is the average wages of a professional carrier for a 
good day's journey, where they are attainable. Laboshi consists 
of two distinct parts, separated from one another by a small ravine 
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and stream, across which is constructed a viaduct, about 30 feet 
high in the centre, quite passable for horses, and which to me was 
a wonder. I have nowhere else met with such a display of in- 
genuity ; it is quite a distinguishing mark for this town. I was 
esteemed a great curiosity here, and during my stay was surrounded 
by half the population at least. A very uninteresting road, through 
light forest, n.n.w. 8' I estimate, took me from Laboshi to a clean 
and orderly-looking town, whose name I could not learn, from which 
south-westerly a mile or two brought me to Kudan. 

Since coming into Niipe I laboured under a farther impediment 
to the amount and accuracy of the information I collected, in 
having no one who could speak that language. Ktidan is a little 
place, in which, on my arrival, I could see nobody; but having 
discovered its chief, he kindly provided me with good lodging, and 
in due time an excellent mess of food. On the following morning, 
the 7th July, on going to him to bid him good bye, though an 
early hour, he had another and similar mess ready for me. I gave 
him the only approach to a present I had, and left Klidan. 

A short stage by a good level road through pleasant, open, and 
cultivated country, brought me to a small town, Jangi, approached 
by a viaduct, similar to that at Laboshi, across a swampy dell, 
where we halted, changed carriers, &c, and then proceeded on a 
long, uninteresting journey, through the usual light forest, affording 
no peep beyond, until, reaching the edge of the plateau on which I 
had been travelling, I got a view of the river below Rabba, de- 
scending by a rugged path, and after passing over several inter- 
vening ridges, soon after 1 p.m. reached the gate of that town. 
From this gate (the eastern one of Rabba) it is an hour s ride to 
the river's bank : the entire space being filled with the ruins of the 
old town, show the once very considerable size of it, and again, as 
at Ladi, set me pondering what had become of the many thousands, 
harmless and homeless, who had once peopled it, and on the 
desolation so plentifully sown through the ambition, wantonness, 
and cruelty of the aspiring and disputing rulers of this unhappy 
country. My journey was thus virtually completed. I rested a day 
with the Rev. Mr. Crowther at his temporary mission premises, and 
the necessary arrangements during it having been effected, I 
reached our encampment on the Kwora on the 9th July. 

Having thus completed a detailed report which has, I feel, become 
both too lengthy and too monotonous, for which the apology I 
would offer is, my anxiety to afford the fullest information, I would 
yet humbly beg your Lordship's farther patience whilst I append 
a brief summary. Premising that the haste which I was obliged 
to exercise on this journey precluded that quiet and complete 
observation desirable on such an occasion, besides endangering 
both the cordiality of one's reception and the establishment of 
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favourable opinions, I have to observe that, setting out from Ibadan, 
I first crossed the river Oshun, the value of which as a means of 
transport, &c, is unknown : I then entered that district of the great 
Yoruba country called " I'fe," which I found suffering from very 
recent and severe political commotion, which had ended in the 
substitution of a new ruling power. The town of that name I 
found quite undeserving in every respect of that notoriety which 
has hitherto been attached to it. I then entered the district of 
Ijesha, the most hilly, the most powerful, and most important of 
any eastward of Ibadan, and one which, from the jealousy and 
narrowminded policy of its rulers, I would point out as desirable 
to remain unvisited by any one whose object may be solely to 
explore anywhere beyond it. Journeying north-eastward, I passed 
out of Ijesha into the less extensive district of Igbomna, the principal 
town in which is I'la ; here I found more liberal views and a strong 
and universal desire to cultivate the acquaintance and obtain the 
permanent presence of " white man." This is the district which 
has been spoken of as highly productive in cotton, on which I have 
already remarked. Up to this point my journey cannot claim 
perfect novelty, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, of the American Yoruban 
Mission, having passed through many of the places I had visited on 
his visit in November, 1857. 

Passing out of Igbomna, I entered the district of Effon, and 
reached its principal town " E'shon," or A'iedi, from which the 
confluence of the Kwora and Binue lies nearly due east and distant 
not more than 50 or 60 miles ; this was the nearest approach I 
was able to make to that object of my journey : the difficulty and 
doubt of my succeeding had been pointed out to me at Ibadan, the 
cause assigned being the presence of a slave-hunting army in the 
locality I need pass through ; this was now verified, the chief 
refusing me to proceed in that direction, his motives being I believe 
not illiberal. Up to this point the country was of much sameness 
of character, thickly wooded with impenetrable jungle, or at best 
occasionally a lighter forest, except in the vicinity of towns and 
habitations or where their cultivation may have extended. 

I was now also about e.n.e. (true) 120' in a straight line from 
Ibadan, and obliged to direct my steps to the banks of the Kwora, 
nearly due north of me. I passed out of Effbn and entered upon 
country with much changed features, affording a great relief in 
travel ; it now became, and continued, open, picturesque, and often 
park-like, and must be described from the parallel of 7° n., extending 
northward, at this distance from the river, as a beautiful hunting 
ground for Ibadan, Ilorin, and Nupe, the hunted being its in- 
offensive and weak inhabitants ; such a perversion is painful to see, 
and its effects are as lamentable. That part of this country which 
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I had now reached is called " Yagba ;" eastward and adjacent to it 
is Bede, adjoining which is Bond; both which latter belong by 
virtue of their language to the district and dialect which we are 
pleased to call " Kokanda." The Kokanda of the natives, however, 
has more circumscribed limits. 

"Yagba" is the most productive and most beautiful district 
through which I passed, with the peculiarity of isolated dwellings 
which I nowhere else observed. Passing northward out of Yagba, 
I entered the territory of Nupe (often called Takpa), and shortly 
after reached "Ladi," a town famous in the modem politics of this 
country, now a vast extent of dreary ruins, from whence the river 
is distant about 5 miles. I crossed, having reached it at " Shaw," 
a few miles above the junction of the tributary " Lefun," and, after 
three days' journey on a good road, reached Rabba. 

Throughout the journey I met with much consideration and 
hospitality at almost every place : a goat, or a sheep, and a few 
cowries were given to me, even where I met comparative poverty 
and much depression ; yet parsimony, with shrewdness and industry, 
are the prevailing characteristics. The latter I have always thought 
should be qualified by the adjective "African," for it has never 
been my fortune to see in Africa the quality known to us by that 
name. 

I everywhere distinctly and impressively pointed out the efforts 
Her Majesty's Government were making with a view to establishing 
a trade and otherwise improving their country, which invariably 
met with approbation and a firm belief that " white man " had but 
to will it to effect the same. 

Corn, yams, and cotton are the principal productions, palm-oil 
being only prepared for their own moderate consumption. The 
country is evidently capable of producing a vast amount of these 
commodities. The shea butter-tree disappears almost entirely on 
receding from the river. 

Very contrary opinions are held as to the best time of the year 
for travelling in " Yoruba ;" some persons of long experience in 
the country give the preference to the months of August and 
September. In May and June I found these advantages : a cool 
and cloudy atmosphere, rarely rain in the day, and that by 
night rendering travelling more agreeable and refreshing, and the 
streams offering very little impediment from their volume. The 
first, in my case, was often not an advantage ; it prevented, on 
many occasions, my obtaining desirable astronomical observations, 
on which head I have the honour to report to your Lordship my 
hope and belief that the data I have obtained will yield a reliable 
map of the parts I visited, My barometrical observations will, I 
tiust, yield a chain of elevation of my route; the plateau from 
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Abajo to I'shon is the highest above the level of the" sea I passed 
over.* 

My brief experience prompts me to point out the absolute neces- 
sity of an ample supply of material for presents on a journey 
manifestly for exploration ; my deficiency in this respect certainly 
affected me adversely on very many occasions, and I believe the 
results of my journey would have accorded more with my intentions 
had it not existed. 

Finally, 1 would beg to bring to your Lordship's notice the 
hospitality, kindness, and aid I invariably received from the reverend 
gentlemen of the American Mission in Yoruba, as well as from 
those of the Church Missionary Society of England, particularly 
amongst whom I am indebted to the Rev. H. Townsend at 
xibbeokuta, and the Rev. David Hinderer at Ibadan. 

I append to this report a rough preliminary map, which I intend 
merely as an aid to comprehension in its perusal. Sincerely trust- 
ing that my humble efforts and their at least partial success may 
meet your Lordship's approval, 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

Daniel J. May, Second Master, h.n., 

Of the Niger Expedition. 



XX.—Mciuuranda of a Trading Trip into the Orange River 
{Sovereignty) Free State, and the Country of the Transvaal 
Boers, 1851-52. By John Sandekson, Esq. 

Leaving P. Maritzbourg, the road ascends the Townhill, a deep 
outlier of the Zwartkop, so called from the masses of wood that 
clothe its sides near the top and fill its ravines. Once arrived at 
the top of the Townhill, you pass a succession of grassy undulations 
for many miles (in fact, to the top of the Drakensberg), perfectly 
bare of trees, excepting a plain a few miles in breadth near the 
Blue Kraus River, and here and there in ravines or along the 
course of streams. Crossing the upper Umgeni a few yards only 
above the falls, said by the late Dr. Stranger and others to mea- 
sure 270 feet in height,! you continue through this bare undulat- 
ing country to ascend upon the whole, passing successively the 
Mooi River and Bushman's River. The soil as you ascend 
from the banks of the former is covered with boulders and other 
blocks, jagged and of very marked character, with abundant evi- 

* I have since computed this to be 2000 feet above the sea. 
t A friend told rue lately he had measured the fall, and found it 332 feet in 
height. 



